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Antony, full of repentance and despair, shut himself up in Pharos, and
there remained in gloomy isolation.
In July, 30 B.<\, Octaviau appeared before Pelusmm. The place was
surrendered without a blow. Yet, at the approach of the conqueror, Antony
put himself at the head of a division of cavalry, and gained some advantage.
But on his return to Alexandria he found that Cleopatra had given up all
her ships; and no more opposition was offered. On the 1st of August
(Sextilis as it was then called) Oetavian entered the opeu gates of Alexan-
dria. Both Antony and Cleopatra nought to win hirn. Antony's messengers
the conqueror refund to see; but he still used fair words to Cleopatra. The
queen had shut herself up in a sort of mausoleum built to receive her bod}'
after death, which was not approachable by any door; and it was given out
that she was really dead. All the tenderness of old times revived in
Antony's heart. He stabbed himself, and in a dying state ordered himself
to be laid by the side of Cleopatra.
The ^ueen touched by pity, ordered her expiring lover to ba drawn up
by cords into her retreat^ and*bathed his temples with her tears. After he
had breathed his last, she consented to see Oetavian. Her penetration soon
told her that she had nothing to hope from him. She saw that his fair words
were only intended to prevent her from desperate acts, and reserve her for
the degradation of his triumph. This impression was confirmed when all
instruments bj which death could be inflicted were found to have been
removed from her apartments. But she was not to be so baffled. She pre-
tended all submission; but when the ministers of Oetavian came to carry
her away, they found her lying dead upon her conch, attended by her faith-
ful waiting-women, Iras and Charmion. The manner of her death was never
ascertained ; popular belief ascribed it to the bite of an asp, which had been
conveyed to her in a basket of fruit.
Cleopatra was an extraordinary person. At her death she was but thirty-
eight }*ears of age. Her power rested not so much on actual beauty as on
her fascinating manners and her extreme readiness of wit. In her follies
there was a certain magnificence, which excites even a dull imagination.
We may estimate the real power of her mental qualities by observing the
impression her character made upon the Reman poets of the time. No med-
itated praises could have borne such testimony to her greatness as the lofty
strain in which Horace celebrates her fall, and congratulates the Roman
world on its escape from the ruin which she was threatening to the Capitol.
Oetavian dated the years of his imperial monarchy from the day of the
battle of Aetium. But'it was not till two years after (the sunnier of 29
B.C.) that he established himself in Rome as ruler of the Roman world.
Then he celebrated, three magnificent triumphs, after the example of his
uncle the great dictator, for his victories in Dalmatia, at Aetium, and in
Egypt. At the same time the temple of Janus was closed (notwithstanding
that border wars still continued in Gaul and Spain) for the first time since
the year 235 B.C. All men drew breath more freely, and all except- the sol-
diery looked forward to a time of tranquillity. Liberty and independence
were forgotten words. After the terrible disorders of the last century, the
feneral cry was for quiet at any price. Oetavian was a person admirably
tted to fulfil these aspirations'. His uncle Julius was too fond of active
exertion to play such a part well. Oetavian never shone in war, while his
vigilant and patient mind was well fitted for the discharge of business. He
avoided shocking popular feeling by assuming any title savouring of royalty;
but he enjoyed by universal consent an authority more than regal.&